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ABSTRACT 

Six major areas of part-time college faculty 
employment practices are discussed that illustrate how current 
practice can b* detrimental to part-time faculty performance. 
Attention is directed to appointment, support services, communication 
with peers, participation in governance, compensation, and job 
security. The following areas that require improvement are addressed: 
development of a qualified pool of applicants for part-time 
positions; development of a contract for part-timers; emphasis on the 
integration of part- and full-time faculty; including part-timers in 
faculty governance and departmental decisions; provision of an 
equitable compensation structure for part-time faculty based on 
qualifications, assignment, and performance', with provision for 
cost-of-living increases; provision of appropriate degrees of job 
security for different types of part-time faculty, with consideration 
to renewal, retrenchment, and dismissal; special programs to help 
part-time facul'ty become and remain effective, including access to 
faculty development, programs; and development of an evaluation system 
aimed at improving teaching effectiveness. It is suggested that 
departmental autonomy should be replaced by central responsibility 
for part-time faculty to insure fair and humane treatment. (SW) 
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lea rly a tliirci of all faculty 
teaching in American colleges and 
universities today do so on a part- 
time basis, 1 Part-timers — their 
numbers exceed 220,000 individu- 
als—in one recent survey handled 
28% of all undergraduate instruc- 
tion and 21% of all graduate-level 
work.* Part-time faculty will teach 
the majority of American students 
during (heir time in college, fre- 
quently during the crucial lower- 
division years* 

Part-time faculty play key roles 
in most institutions' ability to de- 
liver first-rate educational ser- 
vices. These people's status and 
well luring, and especially their 
teaching performance, should be a 
matter cf high concern to everyone 
who worries about quality in high- 
er education, from policy makers 
to students. 

Despite their numbers and im- 
portance, though, part-time facul- 
ty as a group have been the subject 
of tM> little study and thoughtful 
policy-making. Institutions have 
been content to pay them poorly, 
use them as needed, keep them at 
a* distance from governance cir- 
cles, and ignore questions of their 
tang- term welfare. Often, part- 
tirie faculty are academic pariahs, 
exploited with impunity, even as 
they are asked to stand ready in 
contingent labor pools to help in- 
stitutions in petiods of unstable 
enrollments and shifting program 
demand. * 

The use of part-timers rose in 
the past decade and may yet in- 
crease in the years ahead. In vary- 
ing degrees, part-time faculty are 
resentful and frustrated with their 
situations, often with good reason, 
^^ttrrflfii^i on balance they are satis- 
fied enough to continue. Many 
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may put aside monetary and sta- 
tus needs for the rewards they find 
in teaching. 

The failure to extend to part- 
timers tUe benefits and collegia! 
privileges of academic employ- 
ment indicates that institutions 
have not recognized that part-time 
faculty can he a major asset to 
their educational programs and 
community relationships. Tuck 
man and Turkman pose the issue 
this way: 
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Whether they [part-timers} will become 
a larger force in the next two decades will 
depend, in large pari, on the policies 
that institutions of higher education will 
adopt in the next few years, Fart-timers 
are neither good nor bad for acadon? in 
their own right. Instead they are a di 
verse group with many different motives 
and goals. Whether we learn to employ 
them in a constructive manner will sure- 
ly be one of the most fascinating ques* 
twnsofthe »0i\ 4 

The Issues 

Institutional policies for the em- 
ployment of part-time faculty gen- 
erally do not take into account the 
differences among individuals and 
tend to reinforce part-timers 1 per- 
ception that they are academes 
second-class citizens. Six major 
areas of part-time faculty employ- 
ment practices are discussed in the 
succeeding paragraphs. They il- 
lustrate how current practice can 
be detrimental to part-time faculty 
performance. 

Appointment 

Part-time faculty gel their first 
introduction to the employing in- 
stitution through the appointment 
process. A few institutions have* 
formal and open recruiting and 
hiring procedures,* However, re- 
sults of a study by Leslie and asso- 
ciates showed that over 60 percent 
of the reporting institutions used 
primarily personal contacts and 
informal processes to find appli- 
cants. This process generally 
hinges on enrollment. Sufficient 
enrollment has to Ik* assured to 
guarantee full-time faculty work- 
loads before making any commit- 
ment to part-time or temporary 
faculty. Fifty-two percent of the 
institutions in Leslie's survey hire 
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part-time faculty primarily on that 
basis, 6 

Part-time faculty are aware of 
the tenuous nature of their ap- 
pointment. When a course section 
fails to meet minimum enrollment 
standards, or when full-time facul- 
ty loads have to be guaranteed, 
part-timers air released to accom- 
modate the change. Seventy-five 
percent of the institutions sur- 
veyed allowed "bumping* of con- 
tracted pan-time faculty in favor 
of full-time: s. 7 

George Van Arsdale character- 
ized part-time faculty feelings 
about the uncertainty that accom- 
panies semester-by-semester hir- 
ing based on enrollment: 

Perhaps no gesture more clearly indicates 
the tenuous character of the relationship 
the university wishes to maintain with 
its part- time faculty than its form of con- 
tract. In the nine years of my tenure as 
"Associate Faculty, "/ have accumulated 
more than 25 of these documents, for 
they are issued for each sernestn and each 
summer term, usually in the last two 
weeks or so before the first class sessions. 
... After so many years and so many 
i contracts, the opening paragraph seems 
j to describe my experience less than my 
| feeling of anxiety and the university's 
i wish: "Associate faculty appointments 
' are on a ternporary basis in accord with 
| University policy and are subject to can- 
cellation if enrollment is inadequate. 
Also, if teaching schedules need to be re- 
assigned because of low enrollment, pri- 
ority will be given to resident (i. e. , full- 
time) faculty. " For many colleagues, 
both in my department and in others, 
\ distressing cancellations and changes of 
j both course and schedule are not tnfre- 
| quent* 

j Enrollment-driven decisions 
j have an obvious effect on classes 
and students. When part-time fac- 
ulty contracts are issued a few days 
before (or even after) a semester or 
term begins, part-timers wind up 
with too little time to prepare les- 
son plans, order books, or develop 
syllabi, 



Support Services 

Part-time faculty rarely enjoy 
the level of support for their work 
that full-timers have. Part-timers 
spend an average of 17H hours 
each week in activities related to 
their p; -t-tirne employment. 
About five hours are devoted to 
classroom teaching, and a like 
amount of time is spent in class 
preparation. Research takes less 
than two hours a week. Advising 
students and other institutionally- 
related activities occupy the re- 
maining hours of the part-timers 
week, 9 



Part-time faculty will teach 
the majority of American 
students during their time in 
college, frequently during the 
cmciahJenver-division years. 



Despite this average weekly 
schedule, 57 percent of the part- 
time faculty surveyed by Tuck- 
man had no office at all and 32 
percent shared an office. Only 1 1 
percent had private offices. 10 
Some part-time faculty use office 
facilities" associated with their pri- 
mary employment. If they hold re- 
sponsible positions in other occu- 
pations < nd their teaching at the 
local college or university is 
viewed as prestigious, the primary 
employers may provide space, 
time, and secretarial support, H 

One method of providing office 
space for pan -time faculty is the 
"bullpen. w The rationale is simple. 
If the faculty member is teaching 
one-fifth of a normal load, then he 
or she only needs one-fifth of an of- 
fice. The bullpen approach does 
not allow uninterrupted, one-on- 
one contact with students; it often 
is useless for tutoring and advis- 
ing. The absence of adequate of- 
fice space for part-time faculty sig- 
nals to students that these teachers 



have second-rate status. Status 
can be a serious problem when a 
teacher deals with nontraditionaJ 
students who see office space as a 
measure of success, 12 Part-timers 
frequently hold "office hours* in 
campus coffee shops, student ' 
lounges, or even their own homes. 
The effect of make-shift arrange- 
ments may be to discourage stu- 
dents from seeking the assistance 
they need. 

Telephones, secretarial help, 
and graduate assistants are seldom 
available to part-time faculty on 
the same basis as for full-time fac- 
ulty. Frequently, part-time faculty 
use their own phones, postage 
stamps, and typewriters to get 
their work done. Partly this is be- 
cause part-timers may be teaching 
off campus, during evening hours, 
or on weekends and are out of 
phase with the times and locations 
at which support services ai'e 
available. 1 * 

The lack of office space and sup- 
port services was one of the most 
persistent sources of frustration 
and anger found in the interviews 
with part-time faculty conducted 
during Ix'slie's study. Part-time 
faculty felt blocked from doing a 
good job by their lack of access to 
basic resources. Institutions may 
save direct costs of space and ser- 
vices, but they incur indirect costs 
in the resulting frustrations and 
waste of time.* 4 This frustration 
was epitomized in one part-timers 
comment: 

At our new campus . . . approximately 
200 part-lime faculty members . . . 
have "offices" in one large room divided 
into some twenty six by-six-foot cubi- 
cles, each made smaller by the presence of 
two four-drawer filing cabinets, a flat- 
top table with a single drawer, and two 
chairs. University space is always costly 
and irt short supply, but six to ten part- 
time faculty assigned to . . . each cubi- 
cle would not represent ^reasonable cost- 
benefit to a university tnh^truly valued 
its teaching staff. lb 
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Often, fwrt-time faculty *re actdemk p*ri*k$, exploited with 
impunity, even as they are asked to stand ready in contingent 
labor pools to help institutions in periods of unstable 
enrollments and shifting program demand. 



Communication with Peers 

Peer contact among full-time 
{acuity is natural and frequent. 
For part-time faculty, the contrast r 
can be chilling: 

Rushing in at about 7:30 one morning, 
I noticed a faculty member coming out of 
tfu office, about to shut the door, which 
wouldn t be reopened till the secretaries 
got in at 8:30. "Oh, don't shut that 
door. May I get in the office for a min- 
ute*" "Well, I suppose so/ he said, 
looking me up and doom and obviously 
wondering, who I was and what I want- 
ed, "I'll ju>t grab my mail, "I explained, 
doing just that and dashing right back 
out of the office making no attempt to 
steal a typewriter. "Oh, " he said, *do 
you teach here?" He had the grace to 
blush and try to cover the incident with a 
joke. "Well, Vm sorry but we do try to 
step on you part -timers as often as possi- 
ble, you know. * "Yes f " I said, not tak- 
ing a joke very well at 7:30. "And you 
do it quite "ften and with great effect. "* 6 

Because of the lack of office 
space and opportunity to meet in- 
formally with peers, part-time fac- 
ulty may feel devoid of status in 
the academic community: 
j The most common problem for the ad- 
junct is tfit relative difficulty of commu- 
nication. Unlike the regular faculty, he 
does not have lunch, coffee breaks, and 
i casual conver sat ic~i with colleagues or 
j administrators. Being set apart from 
j this community, he can expect to receive 
I requests for information several days af 
\ ter the deadline for furnishing it. "* 7 

! The writings of part-time faeul- 

; ty indicate that many perceive the 

j institution as bent on communi- 

i eating its authority lo temporary 

j workers who feel terribly insecure 

; to begin with and neid no remind- 

! ers about who holds power. The 

I casual sharing of information 

j about teaching methods, materi- 

j als, and student problems too 

| seldom occurs. The uncertain ac- 

| cess to information, doubts about 

{ reappointment, and the sense of 

j having lower status can give rise to 

f fear in the part-timer. 



For those of us who need these paychecks 
to buy our groceries, the whole syStem is 
ruled by uncertainty and fear. . . . 
What if I have some trouble with a stu- 
dent? If there is any controversy, you 
won 't be rehired, J)ld hands tell you to 
fail a paper for its comma faults, not for 
obvious plagiarism, because you don't 
want to risk a student's challenge. All 
this makfsfor teaching on tiptoe. 18 

If part-time faculty are not part 
of regular communication chan- 
nels and are apprehensive about 
future employment, students also 
suffer. Part-timers may not know 
about special campus events to an- 



Studies of equity in 
compensation between full and 
part-time faculty have found 
that no simple measures exist 
to compare the credentials and 
workloads of part and full- 
time faculty. 



nounce m their classes, or about 
resources they or their students 
can use to improve teaching and 
learning. Part-time faculty may be 
hesitant to make rigorous de- 
mands of their students, fearing 
poor student evaluations. 

Participating in Governance 

Part-time faculty are essentially 
disenfranchised persons in aca- 
demic governance. Most find few 
avenues through which to exercise 
either formal or informal influence 
over departmental or institutional 
decisions. 

To the extent part-timers have 
any influence, it is generally at the 
departmental level. Forty-two 
percent of the sample in Leslies 
study reported that part-time fac- 
ulty had either a full or propor- 
tional vote in departmental deci- 
sions. A quarter of the surveyed 
institutions reported that they ex- 
tended institutional-level voting 
privileges to part-time faculty. 
More often, part-timers partici- 



pate in governance as observers, i 
or have speaking privileges only. 19 
A caution is needed in discus- 
sing the effects of/part-timers' lim- 
ited participation in governance. 
Many part-time faculty express 
satisfaction with their lack of in- 
volvement in governance. Some 
legitimately need to limit their in- 
volvement because they have full- 
time jobs elsewhere. Also, many 
part- time farulty are actually full- 
time faculty teaching an overload 
Whatever their status, some part- 
time faculty perceive committee 
work and the politics of collegiate 
decisionmaking to be distracting 
and a drudgery. They can avoid 
time-consuming involvement 
without pangs of conscience. 20 

Compensation 

There are three major salary 
patterns for pan-time faculty: the 
hourly rate, in which each hour 
spent in class is counted as an hour 
for pay purposes; the semester 
rate, which provides a fixed sum 
for credit or contact hour per sem- 
ester; and the pro rata schedule, 
which is computed as a fraction of 
the current salary for full-time fac- 
ulty. 

Pro rata salaries might be based 
on a particular set of full-time fac- 
ulty salaries or on the full range of 
full-time salaries. 21 The full-time 
salary to l>e pro rated is reduced by 
the percentage of time spent in 
non-teaching assignments in the 
full-time workload. This is usually 
a reduction of 1/3 to 1/2 of the full- 
time salary. 

Because of many variables, 
part-time faculty pay per course is 
usually 1/2 to 4/5 the amount for a 
similar ( lass taught by a full-time 
instructor on a yearly salary re- 
gardless of the metluxl of compen- 
sation used. 22 

Studies of equity in compensa- 
tion between full and part-time 
faculty have found that no simple 
measures exist to compare the cre- 
dentials and workloads of part and 
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channels and are apprehensive about future employment, 
students also suffer. 



full-time faculty* Tuckrnan and 
Caldwell hypothesized that salary 
differentials would be accounted 
for by differences in education , ex- 
perience, quality of institution at- 
tended, and related personal and 
institutional characteristics. Ac- 
cording to their calculations, this 
hypothesis explained more than 65 
percent of the variation in full- 
time salaries across universities, 
but only 20 percent of the varia- 
tion in part-time salaries. Part- 
time salaries appeared to be influ- 
enced more by institutional poli- 
cies and market differences than 
by persona] skills and qualifica- 
tions, 25 

Part-timers frequently do not 
have built-in cost-of-living in- 
creases for length of service. Since 
full-timers do receive such incre- 
ments, part-time faculty who re- 
j tain their positions are likely to fall 
! behind their full-time counter- 
parts over time even if they are 
hired at equivalent salary rates, 24 
Low and relatively decreasing sal- 
j aries for part-time faculty make 
j them an attractive labor resource 
I for colleges facing hard times, 25 
| Tuckrnan and Caldwell predict 
that if the number of part-time fac- 
ulty continues to grow and if insti- 
tutions continue to pay them ac- 
cording to established practices, 
an increasing number of part- 
timers will become dissatisfied 
with their compensation, 26 

Job Security 

Full-time faculty in tenure- 
track positions are given appropri- 
ate notice regarding their contract 
status; their contracts do not simp- 
ly run out. In contract, part- 
timers ineligible for tenure have 
no right to assume that their con- 
tracts will be renewed, even if they 
perform well, since their appoint- 
ment is based on enrollment. It is 
common practice to give such fac- 
ulty no notice and no reason for 
dismissal, 27 

In 1980, the College and Uni- 



versity Personnel Association sur- 
veyed 795 institutions regarding 
their tenure and retrenchment 
practices. They found that tenure 
is rarely awarded to a person in a 
part-time, temporary role. Only 
14 percent of the institutions sur- 
veyed offered tenure to pan-time 
continuing faculty. In these insti- 
tutions, tenure eligibility imposed 
the same service and other re- 
quirements involved in tenure de- 
cisions for full-time faculty, 28 

The CUPA survey showed that 
retrenchment practices conform 
with academic tradition and such 
constraints as collective-bargain- 
ing contracts and state funding 
requirements. For example, the 
passage of Proposition 13 in Cali- 
fornia was felt by the community 
colleges immediately since about 
one-third of their funding came 
from local property taxes. Admin- 
istrators and trustees hastily can- 
celled summer school, reduced 
course offerings for the fall, in- 
creased class sizes, and laid off 
seven thousand (just under 25 per- 
cent) part-time faculty. But the 
number of full-time faculty was re- 
duced by only 2 percent, (Some of 
the part-time faculty who were 
laid off were actually full-time fac- 
ulty teaching an overload) 29 

The California example under- 
scored what part-timers have long 
known — that the primary feature 
of their stilus in higher education 
is their expefe^iability. It also un- 
derscores the relationship between 
part-time faculty employment and 
educational programs: the ex- 
pendability of part-time faculty 
meant larger classes and fewer 
course offerings for the California 
community college students. 

Meeting the Challenge 

The challenge now is to ihsure 
that institutional policies and 
practices enhance rather than di- 
minish part-time faculty morale 
and teaching performance. To 
meet this challenge, changes in the 



employment of part-timers are 
crucial. 4 

Treating part-time faculty em- 
ployment as a casual departmental 
affair instead of as a central insti- 
tutional concern is a mistake. The 
academic and financial needs of 
the institution are important, as 
are the institution's interests in 
seeing that part-time faculty real- 
ize improved status, compensa* 
tion, and services, 50 Free-wheel- 
ing departmental autonomy (with 
attendant abuses) should be re- 
placed by central responsibility for 
part-time faculty to insure fair and 
humane treatment, 31 

Employment practices have to 
be flexible. Institutions should 
take into account the differences 
between part-time faculty mem- 
bers in their qualifications, the 
functions they perform, and their 
contributions to the school's edu- 
cational objectives. Institutions 
should develop an equitable classi- 
fication plan that differentiates 
among part-timers, based on their 
characteristics and the reasons for 
which they were employed, then 
develop policies that reflect these 
differences. 

The challenge is not to achieve 
parity 'h full-time faculty. 
Rathe for institutions to have 
clearly articulated, well-under- 
stood, humane, and equitable pol- 
icies based on good knowledge of 
the differences among part-timers. 
The polarization between full- 
time tenured faculty and part-time 
temporary faculty should be 
avoided/ Faculty employment 
should be seen as a continuum, 
embracing the entire instructional 
staff from full-time tenured facul- 
ty, to fully qualified continuing 
part-time faculty interested in 
teaching careers, to contingency 
faculty hired to meet enrollment 
demand on a one-time basis. Indi- 
viduals and institutions both will 
be better served when different 
policies are in place for different 
part-time classifications. 
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should be replaced by central responsibility for part-time faculty " 
fo insure fair ami humane treatment 



Institutions should examine the" 
effects of policy on part-time fac- 
ulty employment and make im- 
provements consistent with their 
financial resources, educational 
objectives, and sound legal princi- 
ples. Improvements are needed in 
the following areas: 
ij* Appointment: Development of 
a qualified pool of applicants for 
part-time faculty positions, 

• Contracts: Development of a 
contract for part-timer* that artic- 
ulates the* institution's require* 
merits while specifying the part- 
timers rights. 

• Support Services and Commu- 
nication Networks: Emphasis on 
integration of part- and full-time 
faculty and on giving part-time 
faculty a sense of dignity and be- 
longing. 

• Governance: Erring cmi the side 
of inclusion rather than exclusion 
in faculty governance and depart- 
mental deliberations, particularly 
with regard to curricula, courses, 
and teaching materials. 

• Compensation and Fringe 
Benefits: Provision of an equit- 
able compensation structure for 
part-time faculty based on their 
qualifications, assignment , and 
performance, with provision for 
cost-of-living increases. 

• Job Security: Provision of ap- 
propriate' degrees of job juxurhy 
for different cypes of part-time fat- 
uity, with thoughtful treatment of 
their interests in renewal, re- 
trenchment, and dismissal. 

• Orientation and Develop- 
ment: Special programs to help 
part-time faculty become and re- 
main effective instructors, includ- 
ing access ' ;ulty development 
programs a*. * mnds. 

• Evaluation: Development of an 
evaluation system aimed at im- 
proving t rat h i n g e ffec t i v ene ss f 
one that articulates clear stand- 
ards of jx*rformance as one basis 
for reappointment. 

Many part-timers may fairly be 
characterized as reluctant victims 



of a system that exploits them. 
Some are dissatisfied and vocal 
about their working conditions. 
Yet they persist and abide in high- 
er education, and they te^cb an in- 
creasingly larger share of courses. 
Part-timers want to teach, and no 
one has persuasively shown that 
they teach with less positive effect 
thar* regular full-time faculty. 

Institutions, in turn, gain im- 
portant financial anjl curricular 
advantages by employing part- 
time faculty. Most colleges and 
universities want them to teach. 
Thus, it is in everyone's best inter- 
est to insure that employment poli- 
cies and practices enhance rather 
than discourage part-time faculty 
teaching performance. 



This paper is based on "Past- 'l ime Faculty in 
Higher Education,* an ASHE- ERIC/ Higher 
Education Research Report, forthcoming, No- 
vember. 1984, 
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